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P ANAMA CITY — In this tiny cor- 
ner of the Central American isth- 
mus, the United States may be facing 
a test that involves the life or. death 
Of the Alliance for Progress. The 
coup that last week ousted Panama’s 
civilian President Arnulfo Arias in 
favor of ' a military-controlled junta 
has put the United States on the spot 
bef ore all of Latin America. 

To many Latins, particularly the po- 
litically awakened younger genera- 
tion, Washington’s reaction to the 
coup will be regarded as proof of how 
sincere the United States really is 
about the democratic sentiments em- 
bodied in the Alliance. 

Ironically,. Washington faces this 
dilemma in Latin America’s most 
atypical country — a place with a set of 
inner circumstances so unusual that 
what happens here is not a fair test 
of the Alliance or anything else. 
Even the coup staged by the 4800-man 
National Guard was a phenomenon that 
stands outside the mainstream of 
Latin militarism and army meddling 
in politics. 
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Ostensible Relationship 

U nfortunately, these distinc- 
tions are blurred by the tendency 
of the rest of Latin America to re- 
gard Panama as a quasicolonial de- 
pendency of the United States and 
its army as the teacher’s pet of the 
Pentagon. This- is because the chief 
resource of Panama and its 1.3 mil- 
lion-people is the U.S.-controlled Pana- 
ma Canal, which last year handled a 
daily average of 44 ships- of all nations. 
Clearly, the Canal gives Washington 
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a big stake in Panama and enormous 
power over its economy. For this rea- 
son, the usual U.'S. response to a Latin 
coup — to deplore it. While pleading a 
lack - of leverage and an unwilling- 
ness to intervene in another country’s 
internal affairs — simply will not wash 
with Latin public opinion. Everyone 
knows that the United States, by the 
sheer weight of its presence here, in- 
tervenes massively every day of the 
year in every facet of Panamanian 
life. 

This is the reality that U.S. policy- 
makers must confront if they are to 
have any hope of breathing new life 
ink/ an Alliance for Progress that 
shows increasing signs of fatigue and 
disarray. The recent history of the Al- 
liance reflects an almost totally nega- 
tive balance sheet which includes 
Congress’s wholesale slashing of for- 
eign aid appropriations, the decline of 
the charismatic democrats who led 
the Alliance in its early days, the in- 
creasing -spread of militarism and the 
area’s overall failure to achieve any 
real social or economic growth. 

Now all these setbacks have been 
capped by a coup in the one country 
where Latin Americans believe that 
the United States is able to influence 
events and keep the army under con- 
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Other army officers form a backdrop as Col. Jose Maria 
Pinilla , wearing the presidential sash at left, and Col. 
Bolivar TJrrutia, second in command of the National 



Guard, listen to a reading of Pinilla’ s speech fallowing 
Pinilla’s installation as President of Panama last 
Sunday , t 36 hours after they toppled Arnulfo Arias. 



trod. U.S. officials can deny (with 
more truth than a lot of people sus- 
pect) that they really have this power, 
but it is doubtful that they can get 
anyone in the other Latin countries 
to listen. 

Feeble Lip Service 

M OREOVER, there 'is something 
else that U.S. officialdom cannot 
deny. After 65 years under U.S. tute- 
lage, Panama retains a political 
climate of cynicism and amorality un- 
matched anywhere in Latin America. 

In the political sphere, U.S. influ- 
ence is less than skin deep. It means 
only that no self-respecting Panama- 
nian politician would dream of taking 
any -action (including last week’s coup) 
without first paying 1 his respects to 
democracy and constitutionality. 

Such w-ords are only the cloak be- 
hind which a small, intricately inter- 
related elite fights among itself in a 
continuing succession of brutal power 
plays. So Panama has been strained 
throughout the 6Vz decades of its in- 
dependence by misgoverniment, ad- 
ministrative corruption and nepotism, 
official lawlessness and fradulent elec- 
toral practices. 

Yet while all this was going on in 
the shadow of the Canal Zone, the 



United States has usually found it ex- 
pedient to pretend that such things 
were purely the internal concerns of 
a sovereign nation. During most of 
this time, Washington had only one 
test of a Panamanian government’s 
acceptability: its willingness to let the 
United States run the Canal and 
maintain military bases inside the 
Zone in relative peace. 

At the same time, to ensure that 
local politics would not degenerate 
into outright anarchy and create a 
threat , to the Canal, Washington built 
the National Guard into one of Latin 
America’s most efficient instruments 
for maintaining internal law and 
order. Dressed in U.S. uniforms right 
down to the chevrons on noneoms’ 
sleeves, equipped with . U.S. weapons 
and trained by U.S. advisers, the 
Guard became, the model of what the 
U.S. military assistance program says 
a Latin fighting force should be. 

Unlike most Latin armed forces, it 
had no hunger for sophisticated 
. weaponry. And despite the evidence 
of last week’s coup, the . Guard never 
really developed the Latin tradition 
that it has a duty to step in and save 
the country from the missteps of 
civilian politicians. 



Peculiar Prerogatives 

T HE GUARD, however, developed 
other ..tendencies- that the Penta- 
gon found it convenient to ignore. 
Among them was a growing 'appetite 
for special privilege, including a cut 
of those graft activities that cannot 
function without the good will of the 
police. 

In short, the Guard came to he an in- 
stitution with its own particular set of 



jealously guarded prerogatives. And 
although its motivations were differ- 
ent, it was as ready as any other Latin 
military force to use its muscle when 
it felt itself threatened. In the eyes of 
the Guard leadership, that threat was 
personified by Arnulfo Arias — the 
most legendary and controversial fig- 
ure in all Panamanian political history. 

Twice before, Arias, now 67, had 
been President. Both times he had 
been ousted before completing his 
term by the joint, action of the Guard 
and his civilian enemies (in 1941 for 
alleged pro-Nazi sympathies and in 
1951 for supposedly trying to impose 
an authoritarian constitution on the 
country). 

In the presidential elections last 
spring, he turned up as a candidate 
again. This time, because of a split in 
the coalition surrounding outgoing 
President Marco Aurelio Robles, he had 
the backing of most of the civilian 
political establishment. 

When the Arias-controlled National 
Assembly tried to impeach Robles 
shortly before the election, the Guard 
and its then commander, Brig. Gen. 
Bolivar Vallarino, failed the move by 
shutting down the Assembly. On elec- 
tion day, Guard units that were sup- 
posed to be ensuring a fair ballot 
stood by placidly while .Robles’s agents 
engaged in wholesale vote fraud and 
intimidation on behalf of the Robles- 
backed candidate. 

Nevertheless, it soon became ap- 
parent that Arias had such an over- 
whelming majority of the vote (ulti- 
mately estimated at 65 per cent) that 
he could not be denied victory with- 
out the whole world knowing that the 



election had been stolen. At this point, 
the Guard, helped by some discreet 
prodding from the , United States, 
backed off and guaranteed the honest 
vote count that made Arias president. 

Shakeup Thwarted 

T HE TRUCE between the old en- 
emies was 'a fragile thing, how- 
ever. Even before Arias . was inaugu- 
rated Oct. 1, the Guard was swept by 
fears that he would attempt to curb 
its powers and take reprisals against 
officers who had opposed him in the 
campaign. 

Eleven days after his inaugural. 
Arias seized the occasion of Valiari- 
no’s retirement to attempt a wholesale 
shakeup of the Guard’s top command. 
The Guard, led by 40-odd disgruntled 
officers, struck back the same night, 
and by next morning, Arias was a 
refugee in the Canal Zone and Pana- 
ma was in the hands of a junta 
headed by Col. Jose M. Pinilla. 

■ Since then, it has become clear that 
the coup was an almost spur-of-the- 
moment affair that took even Arias’s 
bitterest civilian enemies by surprise. 
But the Guard has demonstrated this 
past week that it can hold onto power 
in the face of Arias’s appeals for his 
supporters to revolt. . 

Now the new regime faces the prob-. 
lems'of justifying what it did and de- 
ciding What it wants to dp next. On 
.the first point, the junta’s behind-the- 
scenes advisers, recruited from the 
.ranks of those political leaders who 
jhave no love for Arias, have seized 
upon his unquestionably high-handed 
attempts to pack the Assembly with a 



majority loyal to him. They charge 
that Arias was plotting to use the 
presidency to transform Panama into 
a Peron-type dictatorship. 

As to the future, the Guard seems 
noticeably uncomfortable with the re- 
sponsibility for running Panama. The 
junta has indicated that it plans to 
hold new elections in about a year, 
and barring a surge of ambition by 
Pinilla or some other. Guard strong- 
man, it is expected to keep to this 
schedule. 

Differing Viewpoints 

I N BRIEF, as far as the insiders are 
concerned, it was just another 
Panamanian power play — one that 
employed <a coup rather tlian such 
usual weapons as the rigged election 
or the fixed court decision. They seem 
genuinely unable to understand why 
Washington is so upset. 

The United States, however, ‘has to 
look at it in a considerably different 
light. Privately, many U.S. officials 
would undoubtedly concede that the 
charming but unpredictable Arias can 
be an impossible fellow and probably 
would have been a terrible president. 
But in public, they keep bumping into 
the fact that he got 65 per cent of the 
vote last spring antj was a legal, con- 
stitutional president in a part of the 
world where U.S. policy now endorses 
legality and constitutionality. 

Even the junta’s pledge of speedy 
elections — a promise that would win 
relatively fast U.S. recognition for al- 
most any other de facto Latin govern- 
ment — is not really of much help. This 
is partly because Panama is such a 
special, case and partly because Arias 




is almost certain to .be barred from 
being a candidate. 

Then too, the Guard struck at Arias 
only eight days after another military 
coup had overthrown the democratic 
president of Peru, putting three- 
fourths of the people in Latin Amer- 
ica under strongman regimes. The 
coup here had to be something of a 
last straw. 

Moreover, it was a coup with such , 
dictatorial trimmings as a tight cur- . 
few, suppression of the opposition 
press and the threat of arrest to'-' 
Arias and his cabinet officers if they £ 
set foot outside the Zone. 

Frantic Maneuvers - > 

W ASHINGTON’S dismay has since' 
been evident in the frantic way’ 
that U.S. officials were maneuvering- * 
here last week to get the Guard out 
of the presidential palace and find 
some se-miconstitutional way of restor- • 
ing civilian rule. Now that these ef- 
forts have proven unsuccessful, the 
United States has suspended relations ' 
with Panama. 

The junta is known to feel that its 
promise of speedy elections Will bring . 
about a fairly early resumption of re- 
lations, especially if it first wins recog- 
nition from some of the democratic 
Latin governments. To this end, it is 
already holding out such inducements 
as the promise of resuming negotia- 
tions over a new Canal treaty. 

Diplomatic observers here predict 
that Washington, worried about the 



effect that an about-face would have on 
its image, will keep the junta cooling- 
its heels for a while. Others argue 
that if the United States is ever going 
to prove its hostility toward military 
ism, it should attempt to punish the 
Guard for its action. 

Outright intervention would be out 
of the question, except in the unlikely 
event of a civil war that would threat- 
en the Canal. More likely, if Washing- 
ton decided on such a course, would 
be an economic squeeze. But that 
would create hardships for the Pana- 
manian people, stir latent anti-Amer- 
ican resentments and even possibly 
cast t'he junta in the sympathetic role 
of underdog. 

From what can be gleaned about of- 
ficial U.S. thinking, it does not appear 
that Washington is leaning toward a 
get-tough policy. The Johnson Admin- 
istration seems much more likely to 
fall back on its excuse about not in- 
terfering in a domestic political mat- 
ter and, after a. decent interval, recog- 
nize the junta. Or it could run out its 
term with relations in suspension and 
simply buck the problem over to the 
next President. 

In Latin America, the first of these 
choices would be regarded as a sur- 
render and the second as an evasion. 
Either way, the effect is certain to 
make future U.S. endorsements of 
democracy and constitutionalism ring 
with increasing hollowness on Latin 
ears. 




